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THE EARL OF MONTROSE. 
A TALE OF MODERN TIMES. 


It was a cold and cheerless night in au- 
tumn, and the wind whistled without, while 
the widow of Glen Heath sat pensive and 
sad in her fittle cottage. She was sad, for 
she was thinking of the past, when her la- 
mented husband sat by her side and smooth- 
ed the brow of care. Her children, too, were 
then gathered around her, but now, alas! 
(and she wiped away a falling tear,) now 
| they were scattered—separated far from each 

other. Hark! the bell rings; “ Betty go 
ree ‘0 the door.” 

a She goes, and ushers in a stranger. He 
glances hurriedly around the apartment, and 
then, with a look of sadness and disappoint- 
ment, accepts the proffered seat. He is ap- 
parently about twenty-two years of age; of 
lofty bearing, and possessed of » command- 
ing aspect. He gracefully put back the jetty 
locks which shaded his fine forehead, digplay- 
ing a face of uncommon intelligence and 
sweetness. ‘There was an air of melancholy, 








2 which touched the heart of his sympathising 
hostess—and she views him still more close- 
ly as she inwardly exclaims: Who and what 

) can he be? 

- “Sir, are you traveling far; the weather 

| 


is tempestuous without, and’ the evening far 
3—10 





spent; will you accept such hospitality as I 
can offer you? You might find more com- 
fortable lodgings, but there are none near, 
and you seem fatigued and hardly able to 
support your trembling form—you are wel- 
come to such as we can offer.” 

“Perhaps your family is large, madam, 
and it may sabject you to some inconve- 
nience.” 

“Oh, no! my good sir, my family is small ; 
God forbid that I should turn any one from 
my door. [havea darling son, dependent 
upon this unfeeling world, and he may even 
now be seeking a resting place. I would do 
for others as I would that they should do for 
my dear boy.” 

“Ts this your only child, may I ask ?—and 
are you quite alone?” P 

This he said hoping to obtain some knowl- 
edge respecting the object of his search. He 
had been directed hither but no light gleamed 
along his path. It could not be that she 
was an inmate of this humble cottage, but it 
might be. To his last question she answer- 


ed: 
“T have other children, but he is my sole 


dependence, my husband having died two 
years ago.” 
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He turned aside to conceal his agitation. 
Oh, this cruel suspense. Impatiently he 
again asks— 

“ Have you any daughters, madam ?” 


“T have two, sir, who, when at home, 


serve to beguile many weary hours by their 
untiring devotion and kind offices. But this 
may be wearisome to you, and we will leave 
the subject for to-night, as we cannot feel 
another’s woes as we feel our own.” 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed, ashamed of his 
uneasiness, “I, too, have a beloved mother, 
who doats upon her wandering child, and I 
would fain listen to your tale, and, if possible, 
alleviate your sorrows.” 


ee 


Hartley—for so we shall call him—fied ;, 
the direction pointed out. He sees, nor hear, 
aught save, his own Adelaide ! for it must bp 
'she—who else could it be ? 








He leaps across the burning beams; an) 
though he is threatened with destruction eye. 
ry moment, still he rushes on, reaches the 
door, bursts it open, and there indeed beholds 
‘the object of his adoration wrapped in uncop. 
scious slumber! He clasps her in his arms 
folds her convulsively to his breast, and bears 
her onward through the flames. Once she 
opened her eyes but closed them with a 





‘shriek of terror. The spectators with uplifi. 


' 
; 
| 


‘ed hands, are transfixed with horror. He 


' ° ‘ 
“Well,” she resumed, “but the bell tolls'reaches the ground, but falls with his pre- 
the hour for retiring, and you require rest.”!cious burden in his arms ; thrice precious to 


She rings a bell and a servant enters who) 
conducts him to his apartment. 
passes in and throws himself upon his couch, 
buat vainly waits the visitation of “ tired na-| 
ture’s calm restorer, balmy sleep.” A thou-, 
sand agitating thoughts conflict in his bosom. | 
Surely he could not be mistaken; this 
was the place where she told him she would 
be found. She cannot have deceived me.| 
Oh, no, my sweet girl, I will not distrust so 
pure a being as yourself. ~ She may be mine. 
Perhaps indisposition causes her to retire 
earlier than usual. I will hope that the 
morning will usher in a brighter day.. With 
these consoling thoughts, wearied with the 
fatigue of the day, he falls asleep. He is! 





suddenly awakened by the cry of “fire!” 
Hastily he throws on his clothes, and de- 
scends the narrow stair-case—but what 
is his surprise to find the dwelling of 
his hostess enveloped in flames! He looks 
around to see if all are safe, and beholds the 
widow, with terror and consternation depicted 
in every feature. She looks around frantic 
with despair. “ Will no one save her? she 
must perish!” 

“Who? who? where is she?” said the 
stranger. 

“ My niece—the flames are already there!” 


him. Friends gather around, and soon Ade. 


Sadly he'laide is restored to consciousness. She looks 


wildly around, hardly conscious of the dan- 
ger she has escaped. She now perceives, 
for the first time, that she is encircled in the 
arms of her adored Hartley. 

“Ts it possible? WhereamI? Surely it 
is alla vision!” and she bowed her head 
upon his neck. 

Again she looks in his face. ‘Oh! how 
came you here, and why so pale, dearest! 
Ah! I see it all;” and she pressed her hand 
upon her forehead, as if endeavoring to recall 
something to her recollection. Hartley now 
begins to revive, and impassionately kissing 


‘her fair forehead, as it reclined upon his 


shoulder, observed— 


“ Another time, my Adelaide, and [ wil 
tell you all; but now you are too much ag 
tated and we will leave this frightful place. 


They accept the proffered assistance © 
their friends who are looking in astonist- 
ment upon the scene before them, and s00! 
they are seated in the quiet dwelling of Cap! 
Seymour. They are now left to themselves 
for who would rob them of this pleasure,“ 
highly valued by all lovers? It is a hallowed 
hour, when heart communes with heart, an! 





and she wrung her hands in agony. 


answereth to each, with all the sincerity # 
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ynsuspecting confidence. After the mutual |but my father’s frown. I can bear the cold- 
inquiries were over, Hartley said, Iness of the world, or the chilling hand of ad- 

«And now, dear Adelaide, why did you'versity, secure in your affection; but I love 
jirect me to this secluded spot ? why not in-/my father too well to persist in any thing that 
vite me at yourown home? I should have! I know is in direct opposition to his wishes. 
been spared a world of trouble, for I had| Moreover, he is entitled to my respect— my 
despaired meeting you again.” ‘veneration. He is very aged, already stand- 

« Forgive me, dearest Hartley, if I have! ing upon the verge of the grave, but if he 
occasioned pain—but my father, oh, my|would not require me to marry that man— 
father!” and she burst into an agony ofjoh! I cannot”—and she clung still closer to 


F tears. him who was sole lord of her affections, while 


Hartley now entreated her to explain her-/the tears dimmed the love-light which shone 
self. “ Your father—what of your father,|in those beautiful eyes. 
Adelaide ¢ ” Hartley endeavored to soothe her by gentle 

She replied—* You must know he has! caresses and kind words, but his own heart 
long since conceived a darling project, which was too full. He was well aware that he 
isno more nor less than to bestow my heart! must now bid farewell to all cherished hopes 
upon that detestable hypocrite, Sir William) and fond anticipations of the future—and the 
Erskine. I could not do otherwise than to!thought was a distracting one. He tenderly 
seem pleased with him in order to effect my|;issed off those falling tears, and cheered her 
escape from his thraldom, which, to me, was! with the thought that all might yet be well. 
worse than death. I knew it would not be| They would at least hope so. 


wise for me to introduce you to my father, They were now interrupted by a loud rap 
woen his mind ort firmly fixed upon #€'at the door. A stranger was apnounced who 
complishing his object. ‘I therefore proposed |), astily inquired for Hartley. He came with 
nec lly heer pp whom I'hed never S€eMs/the intelligence that his father, the Earl of 
meping My eiwence wouls cause Sir William Montrose, was upon his death-bed, and had 
wey his nc Speen and an father sent for him without delay. Now, indeed, 
would be induced to relinquish his object.” was a trying scene. He must go,—he must 

Hartley, overpowered, and wholly unman-|pid farewell to his adored Adelaide, and she, 
ned by this unexpected disclosure, paces the/of course, must return to her father. The 
room in despair. “Oh, Adelaide! is this thought was a maddening one! She must 
indeed true? Ah! Isee it all. It is his|he united to another! In vain she declared 
property he seeks; and I, alas! may no long-/she would rather dic. He knew her filial 
et hope that he will relent. Is it not so, my!affection as a daughter, and felt he had met 








| Adelaide ?” her for the lasttime. There was nota moment 


Once more he seats himself beside her he|to lose, he was again reminded by the mes- 
80 fondly loves, and clasps her soft hand|senger. She clung to him convulsively,— 
within his own. “Oh! tell me, will he not|how could he leave her? He imprinted one 
relent, if he knows your happiness“is at|long, farewell kiss upon her pale and quiver- 
stake? He surely must be moved by yourling lips, and tearing himself from her em- 


| ‘ears to abandon the idea.” brace, he was soon galloping toward the seat 


“I fear not,” she replied; “he is inexora- of his father. 
ble; for I have already besought him, upon| And now, where was Adelaide? [ft was 
my knees, to relinquish it. He says I shailjlong ere she recovered from the death-like 
marry him or be banished from his presence ;|swoon into which she had failen on the de- 
and, oh! dear Hartley, I can bear any thing!parture of her lover. “ What will become of 
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me?” she exclaimed in utter desolation of 
jis my father’s friend, I could not make hin, cra 


| 


heart. “Oh! if my father could but know}i 


all, he would repent; but alas,I fear my 


prayers will be of little avail in this affair, al- 
though he is usually so attentive to all my 
wishes.” 


A few days remained for her to stop with 
her aunt, and then she must return to her 
home. The day of her departure arrived, 
and, bidding her aunt an affectionate adieu, 
she soon reached the home of her childhood. 
Her father met her with open arms, for she 
was his only idol, if we may except wealth, 
for he was a worshiper at that shrine, oftener 
than any other; but he loved his daughter 
devotedly, though he did not stop to consider 
that he was sacrificing her happiness—her 
more than life—upon the altar of ambition 
and pride. We will not condemn him, how- 
ever, for there are many, even now, who are 
blind to every thing but their own interest— 
too selfish to care for others, though it may 
be a beloved child, who claims their sympa- 
thy, and their forbearance. 

Parents! beware how you trifle with the 
best feelings of a child—sorrow upon sorrow 
may wither and fade like the frail leaves of 
Autumn. But please pardon the digression. 


The father was very happy to see Adelaide 
and he shoped he would speak of her union 
with Sir William. To her inquiries respect- 
ing what had transpired during her absence, 
he answers very pleasantly, and at last says— 

“ My daughter, Sir William has often cal- 
led to inquire after you, during your absence, 
and has often expressed a wish for your im- 
mediate union, I gave him my approbation, 
and promised that the nuptials should be 


A 


on only with feelings of respect, because } he ibe 


happy, therefore it would be acting unjust}, 
ungenerously toward him, to bestow on him app 
my hand when I cannot my heart. Oh! my 
dear father, as you love your daughter—, 
you regard her happiness—abandon this ob. 
ject; the consummation of which must proye 
fatal to us both.” 

For a moment he locked sternly upon his 
daughter, then his brow relaxed, and he 
mildly inquired why she had such an aver. 
sion to Sir William. “Is he not noble, kind. 
and good, every thing you would wish, my 
child, possessed of immense wealth, and 
moreovee a titled knight? I am surprised 
and grieved at your obstinacy. Have J no 
done every thing for your happiness? and 
now you refuse to marry a person whose 
whole life would be devoted your service!” [alta 

The tears coursed down the pale cheeks of 
Adelaide, while her father made this appeal 
to her tenderest feelings, and now a struggle Jiigsnov 
commenced between love and duty. She 
felt she could not sacrifice her own happiness 
and that of Hartley, upon the altar of duty 
and filial regard ; she resolved to be firm in 
her determination not to wed Sir William, 
and replied to her father in these words :— 














“ My dear father, in marrying this person, 
not only make myself wretched, but my hus- 
band, whom I cannot treat as one; besides, 
my father, (anda deep crimson suffused her 
face and neck) my heart is devoted to anoth- 
er who will also share in my affections.’ 
She now lifted her eyes to her father’s face, 
and saw a deep gathering frown upon his 
brow, and anger flashing in his eyes. 





celebrated immediately on your return; and 
now nothing remains for you but to prepare 
for this event as speedily as possible :—but 
what is the matter, Adelaide? Are you ill? 
you are as pale as a marble statue ! ” 

She threw her arms about the neck of her 
father, as she Said—‘I cannot marry Sir 
William, | do not love him. You surely 
would not have me marry a man J look up- 





“« kwill not ask who this person is, whom 
you have received as a lover, but I command 
you never to see him more! Next Wednes 
day, I have appointed, as your wedding-day ; 
so prepare yourself! Iam resolved.” With 
these words he left the room. ible 

Poor Adelaide sunk upon her knees, offer: BM “A 
ed a petition to the Father of mercies, and Mis it 
rose with some degree of calmness. “I will Hj Sh 
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bey my father,” she said, “and may God 
crant me his assistance.” 
” She knew it would be in vain for her to 
appeal to Sir William, she had often done 
shat. Three days remained, and then she 
ould become the wife of one she could not 
B\ove! She must bid farewell to happiness, 
snd every thing she held dear, in order to 
gratify her father: and Hartley, she dared 
not think of him. Her father saw with con- 
cern, (though he expressed none) the forced 
calmness of his daughter, as she moved 
shout, while deadly paleness overspread her 
countenance continually. Still she said 
nothing, but complied in every respect with 
her father’s wishes. 
t The dreaded day arrives, the guests are 
| Basembled and the wedding party proceed 
> Mito the church. The priest is already at the 
tar. All eyes are riveted on Sir William 
and Adelaide as they pass upthe aisle. The 
latter is robed in simple white, end the rich 
nowy veil which enveloped her fell asa 
praceful drapery about her beautiful figure. 





* ee —_— - 









Sir William gazes proudly upon the 
yautiful being he will soon call his bride. 
\s they reach the altar, she kneels and of- 
fersa silent petition in that holy place, and, 

she rises, the veil is gracefully thrown 
| MiMtuck, revealing a face of exquisite beauty, 
* Bilhough deadly pale. Her father leans 
nxiously forward, and the ceremony is com- 
enced; but when the holy man asks the 
westion— Wilt thou have this man to be 
ty wedded husband ?”’ a deep silence reigns 
he answers not! It is repeated, and her 
hole frame trembles with emotion, as she 
tclaims— Oh, I cannot!” 
| i Just now there is a great bustle and con- 
| GiMusion at the entrace of the church; while a 
* Biperald is heard—*“ Make way, make way for 
ne young Earl of Montrose ! ” 














The people fall back, and a gentleman of 
ible bearing hastily passes up the aisle. 
“Adelaide ! Oh, Adelaide! ” he exclaims, 

d 


Sit possible? Am I, indeed, too late ?” 
She turned, uttered a shriek, and would 


— —_——s — 


| 


have falien, had he not caught her in his 
/ arms. 

| “ What means all this?” said Sir Will- 
lam, who had very considerately resigned his 
charge on the appearance of the Earl. 

The father now stepped forward, saying— 
“Tt means that J have commanded my daugh- 
ter to marry contrary to her wish and incli- 
nation. I now see my error and retract all 
I have said, hoping that you, Sir William, 
will also relinquish all claims, and will 
please give place to the Earl of Montrose, 
who, it seems, has long possessed the undi- 
vided affections of my daughter.” 

Sir William sullenly retires from the altar, 
and the young Earl takes his place by the 
side of his sweet Adelaide. Again the ques- 
tion is asked—* Wilt thou have this man to 
be thy wedded husband?” and, although 
her voice was low, it was clear and musical, 
as the soft notes of the nightingale, as she 
answered—* I will.” 

The ceremony is ended, and the happy 
pair leave the church amidst the congratula- 
tions of the crowd, who all look up to 
Adelaide as a ministering spirit among them. 

It is probably known to the reader how 
Hartley became the Earl of Montrose. On 
the death of his father he succeeded to his 
title and estate, and we leave him now the 
happy husband of the lovely Adelaide. Thrice 
happy for having suffered so much in ob- 
taining his object, We leave Sir William 
now as he left church—a sorry bachelor ; and 
wishing them all peace and prosperity, we 
will bid them a kind farewell, ADELIA. 

Northfield, February, 1845. 
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FEMALE SOCIETY. 


Nothing is better adapted to give a polish 
to the education of a young man than the 
society and conversation of accomplished 
and virtuous females. They smooth the 
rough edges of our character and mellow 
our tempers. In short, the man who has 
never been acquainted with females of the 
better class, is not only deprived of many of 
the purest pleasures, but also will have litile 
success in social life.-—Ep, 
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**NOT LONG AGO.” 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
My heart was fall of joy and mirth; 
Its flowers were in their early glow,— 
I sat beside my native hearth; 
I little dreamed what I might know, 
Not long ago, net long ago, 
Or that my wandering steps might be 
, So far, my early friend, from thee. 


Not Jong ago, not long ago, 
I wandered by our own blue stream, 
And ’mid the twilight’s golden glow, 
I dwelt upon a happy dream; 
I little thought what I might know, 
Not long ago, not long ago, 
Or that a dream so fair and bright, 
Could yield me aught but deep delight. 


But now, like sunlight o’er the tomb, 

Or flowers amid the prison walls, 
Too late to hide the deep’ning gloom, 

Its bursting radiance o’er me falls; 
And even tears may chance to flow 

For that bright dream, not long ago,— 
That star which shone but for a ae 

Then quenched its beaming light far aye. 

* * 

7 


Bradford, March 3, 1845. 





STANZAS. 


* There’s nothing true but Heaven.”’ 


Oh ! why should the soul so devotedly cling 
To the pleasures of earth that are fleeting and vain; 
To the ntoms of hope, which no happiness bring, 
But the bosom oft fill with keen anguish and pain? 


The scenes that are brightest and fairest to-day, 
May to-morrow be deepest enshrouded in gloom; 

And the beings that now are most sportive and gay, 
May perchance be the first to be laid in the tomb. 


Oh, then, while the objects around us depart, 
Like the shadowy beings beheld in our dreams, 
And the sun of enjoyment that gleams on the heart, 
Can shed but a moment its flickering beams; 


In God Jet us fix all our hopes and our trust, 
For joys that endure ever look to his love, 
And then when our bodies shall moulder in dust, 
Our souls shall have bliss that is lasting above. 


Green MounTAtin Barp. 
February, 1845. 








LINES, 


On the death of a young friend who was drowned 
at sea, while on a voyage to Asia, July 1844. 


Although the ways of God seem dark to man, 
And clouds obscure bis ever just decrees, 
Forgive me, Heaven, if I do bat mourn 
dispensation on the boist’rous seas. 


Hewry, my bosom friend, with sorrow sad, 
Lately embarked upon the swelling waves, 


~ f 
Pu to direct his aqueous course 
To where the Indus heated Asia laves. 
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Oa seeing a branch of ivy clinging to a withered tree 





Hanover, N. H., 1845. 
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When under sail he gently waved his hand > 
As silent token of a long adieu, 
The winds conveyed him from the Jess’ njp 


g Strang 
And startling tears concealed him fron, m rand, 


DY View 






























































Ere long he braved the wide Atlantic main— 
Black storms arose and temipests shook the do. 

Ye winds ! be silent—and, ye waves ! he caln 
Beneath you Henry rests—Z live to weep * 


Cold is his clay ; but colder still, that hear 
Which would not sacrifice one pious tear 

T’ embalm the memory of departed worth 
Whom living ever it has held most dear. 


Never—oh ! never will his much-loved for 
Effaced from friendship’s sacred tablet be - 
No, my loved Henry-! till recalled from ear) 

The sigh will swell, the tear will flow for thee 


L. A. S..... 





AMERICA. 

HY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Clime! beneath whose genial sun 
Kings were quelled, and freedom won: 
Where the dust of Washington 

Sleeps in glory’s bed. 
Heroes from thy Sylvan shade 
Chang’d the plough for battle-blade,— 
Holy men for thee have pray’d,— 
Patriot martyrs bled. 


Crownless Judah mourns in gloom— 
Greece lies slumbering in the tomb— 
Rome hath shorn her eagle-plume, 
Lost her conquering name. 
Youthful Nation of the West, pe 
Rise! with truer greatness blest, 
Sainted bands from realms of rest, 
Watch thy bright’ning fame. 








as 

Empire of the brave and free! % 
Stretch thy sway from sea to sea,— may, 
Who shall bid thee bend the knee 

To a tyrant’s throne ? 
spanleg, is thine armor bright, 
Liberty thy beacon light, 
God himself thy shield of might,— 

Bow to Him alone. 





LINES 





Around this lifeless tree the vine 


In faithfulness doth cluster still, in G 
Nor can its fond embrace resign 
To yield to stern misfortune’s will. Cice 





So do affections, when they spring 
From deep recesses of the heart, thes 
Around the cherished idol cling 
When death has chilled its vital part. 


Death cennot break the silver chain 





That links congenial hearts together, ed 
Beyond the grave ’twill still remain ‘ ” 

nd bind them in close bonds forever: eT 
M.D hour 


love 





Pe 










Bell do I remember the grove, the spring, and | 


SHoral Sketches. 
scHOOL REMINISCENCES. No. I. 





BY MISS S. A. HILL. 


« The friends of my youth ! where are they? ”’ 


Sweet Mary Lee! The memory of thy 
ching loveliness comes over me with all 
s fascinating power; and I see thee even 
ow, as erst I did, when we daily met to con 


st lessons in the village school room, or | 
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ship; promised—what, had we been wiser, we 
‘should have known would never have been 
| , . 

‘fulfilled. Months rolled away ere we again 


| 
| 


'met; it was then in sadness, for loved ones 
who were near to me, had passed from the 
home of my youth to a clime above, and 
others were upon the verge of the grave, 
hovering as it were between two worlds. <A 
change came over the spirit of our youth; 
‘the sad realities of life began to open upon 


‘our view, but we still loved on. Years pas- 


wdy mischief in the play hours; thy rogu- | ed away—and Mary Lee became a wife. 


sh laughing eyes of deep azure blue, so full | 
‘fun and frolic ; and thy waving hair of 
siden dye which fell unconfined upon thy 
nowy neck; indeed, dear Mary, thou wert 
ery fair. But those days of joy are all pas- 
sed away, and only like the memory of some 
hiry dream do they now steal over me, be- 
puiling life of its sorrowful portion. Ay, 


il the haunts of those halcyon days; yet 
ould 1 wish them to. return ? I verily think 
jot—certainly not, with the knowledge I now 
possess of the trials and sorrows of life; it 
ould be but to cast sorrowful claims upon 
that happy season of joy: still, could it return 
is free from care as it then was, as full of 
buoyant hopes, it would be joy not of earth 
oknow it was back again. But a truce to 
hese moralizing thoughts. 

At sixteen, I bade farewell to the old 
academic halls, where I had puzzled over the 
abstruse sciences, scorched my fingers in 
bungling experiments with the philosophical 
apparatus, racked my brains in search of 
themes for compositions; worn out one Lat- 
in Grammar, and sadly defaced a Virgil and 
Ciceto; dazzled my eyes in tracing out the 
paths of the constellations; and then left 
these to receive “ the finishing polish ” at a 
distant seminary. Mary Lee being a year my 
unior, remained behind; there to finish her 
tducation, as her fond parents could not send 
tet from them. Fresh in memory is the 
hour T bade her farewell. We exchanged 


the consumption. 


“ She loved not wisely but too well,” for he 
whom she chose as her companion was un- 
worthy of the sacred trust reposed in his 
keeping. He could not value the holy treas- 
ure of her pure and trustful heart. Sordid 
and earthly, he could not appreciate the 
heaven born aspirations of one whom he 
wed only for her beauty, he worshiped at 
that shrine, but he cared not for the precious 
gem inclosed in that lovely casket, and which 
was all that gave it that glorious hue. She 
saw too late, that her companion was a soul- 
less being intent only on the things of earth. 
But she was not destined long to remain in 
the bondage of anenthralled spirit. The 
frail tenement which was too beautiful to en- 


‘dure, began to wax pale, and the flashing eye 


so full of life and intellect, now beamed with 
an unearthly lustre. Dear Mary was in 
That insidious disease 
was sapping the fountains of life from her 
young heart, and the hectic flush which o’er- 
spread her countenance was but the sure 
messenger of the destroyer. I saw her but 
a short time ere she departed. “Iam pas- 
sing from earth” said she, “and at times I 
almost rejoice; the bright aspirations of my 
youth have only been formed to be disappoin- 
ted. Life to me is clothed in sable hues—and 
why should I wish to stay? and yet, at sec- 
ond thought, I feel a sadness on going alone 
through the dark valley, to think I so soon 
shall leave all that 1 hold so fondly dear.” 


In a few days she died. Death came to 





| . . . * 
‘ove tokens in earnest of our abiding friend- 


her as the friendly emissary that conveyed 


Ci. 
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her to her native clime. Without one sigh, 
her spirit left its tenement of earth to robe 
itself in immortality and wing its way to the 
celestial world. Who would mourn when 
an angelic spirit casts aside the fetters of 
mortal encumbrance to seek its own blest 
place? Who would wish to call back to 
earth, a loved one, who is free froin ‘woe, 
free from sin, and whose portion is eternal 
blessedness. Friend of my youth! Com- 
panion of many happy hours! rest in peace ! 
and if when permitted to visit the scenes of 
thy former abode, (as we fondly believe: the 
spirits of the departed do watch over the 
weal of those once dear,) let the sense of thv 
guardian presence rest on the cherished 
companion and friend of thy childhood and 
youth; and may those memories of happy 
days still remain as a talisman of blessed 
happiness. One after another the links which 
bind us to life are severed. Oft and again 
the solemn knell tells us that some kindred 
spirit has sped its way to the spirit land of 
peace. Who can refrain looking to that land 
as the one of our home to which all have 
some loved one gone? It is the land of our 
hopes—the land of our aspirations—the land 


of ourhome. Then 


Turn to the far off land of rest, 
The home of kindred spirits blest, 
And view by faith’s serener eye, 
Thy lasting *bode beyond the sky. 


Oft we shed the sorrowing tear 

In remembrance of friends most dear, 
But in that clime they’re wiped away 
In joys of an unending day. 





THE SPENSERIAN STANZA. 


There are probably few—even of those 
who have never read the far-famed “ Faerie 
Queene "—who are not perfectly familiar, 
through some favorite a with the form 
of Stanza which has been immortalized by its 
framer—Spenser. This species of poetry 
may be described, in artistic language, as 
consisting of stanzas of nine lines each, of 
the Iambic Pentameter measure, in which 
the first and third lines rhyme together,— 
the second, fourth, fifth and seventh, togeth- 
er,—and the sixth, eighth and ninth, togeth- 
er. It should be further remarked, that a 





“needful Alexandrine ends the song,”_, 
last line being always an hexameter, or y,,.. ME» 
of six feet. It is apparent that altogetho, , IB e 
is a style of versification of considerable gig. 
culty to obtain, without in some degree <a... ME» 
ficing ease and propriety of expression: ,.. HR: 
it is, perhaps, for this reason, quite .. Mt 
much as on account of the great nay, 
beauty of the verse, that almost all the Doel r¢ 
have venturered to give us a specimey ¢' 
their power in thiskind of composition, r 
We have often thought that from the ory 


variety of style and temperament, so to spea, JT! 
of which the stanza of Spenser is—notwit). 
standing its external uniformity—so high, - 


susceptible, it would form no improper stand. 
ard of comparison by which to judge of the MA 
capacity of language of the various writer 
who have attempted it. <A stanza from eac) 
of the leading Poets of England, has accord. 
ingly been given below, in the belief that the 


reader cannot fail being pleased with this fm ™ 
method of viewing eminent minds in juxt. 
position. Considerable care has been exer. MiRy I, 
cised—in making the different selection—~@& [ 


to give as faithful an example of the spirit of 
the respective authors, as is, perhaps, practi- 
cable in the short compass of a single stanza. 

If the expression of the opinion might here 
be permitted us, we would say, with som 
hesitation, that we think the two cotempor. 
ries and friends—Byron and Shelley—appear 
to have been less constrained in the expres. 
sion of their thoughts through this measure, 
than any in the long list of British poets— 
not excepting Spenser himself. And of these 
two—so different in their characteristics— 
we are inclined to think that in continued 
freedom, and in harmony and richness of 
diction,—Shelley takes the precedence of By- 
ron. The “Childe Harold ” contains inv 
merable stanzas that in this attribute of gush 
ing eloquence—never have been, and never 
can be excelled; but we shall also detect 
those frequent instances of harshness and 
apparent constraint jarring on the ear, which 
we cannot find in the “ Adonais ” or “ Revol 
of Islam.” As a further illustration of this— 
to digress for a moment from our theme— 
if we follow these two writers to that form 0! 
poetry which is of all others most free from 
trammel or constraint—dlank verse—we shal 








Br 


find that while the tragedies of Byron, amid mt 
all their wondrous energy of language, 4! Bip he ; 
continually marred by abrupt endings and le 
weaknesses of expression, the “ Alastor” .° 

his rival flows ina stream of more than Mi: Mm, | 


tonic melody. We earnestly hope that 
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ball not be understood as even insinuating| Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
 iudgment here, in reference to any high-! And here thou art a god—indeed divine. : 
any J¥“oe ities 1] pug, re get, Here shall no forms abridge—no hours confine 
er arustic qua ities than thos eo versifi alvOn-\ he views, the walks, that boundless Joy inspire! 
uch is by no Means our design. In the 2m-)| Koll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine! 
vassioned attributes of the poet, we believe|Nor blind with ecstasy’s celestial fire, , 
‘hat very few will hesitate to yield the palm | Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire. 
ina J = - ’ 
-) Byron.—Veal’s Gazette. | 
on i sat menre sir VII. Byron. [1788.] 
The dates subjoined, are the years of their! N. os. 
Phe J ‘ ’ ‘Oh Love!—no habitant of earth thou art, 
| An unseen seraph—we believe in thee, 
I. Spenser. [1553.] | A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart; 
rhe ios of love—if they should ever last | But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
"Without affliction or disquietnéss | lhe naked eye, thy form as it should be; 
| > i . ; 5 ¢ ’ > ¢ ; , » » » 
That worldly chances do among them cast, " com prea — + by rd sm d Heaven, 
Would be on earth too great a blessedness, V 2 With is OWN Cesiring phantasy, — 
Liker to Heaven than mortal wretchedness: i And to a thought such shade and image given 
enibiees the “« winged god ”’ to let men weet 'As haunts the unquenched soul, parched, wearied, 
, ! € 


respe ctive births. 


' 
That here on earth is no sure happiness, wrung and riven. 
{ thousand sours hath tempered with one sweet, 
Ty make it seem more dear and dainty—as is meet. VIII. Snenry. [1792.] 


| Yes, ves, thy kiss is sweet, thy lips are warm,— 
Il. Miuron. [1608.] | Oh willingly, beloved, would these eyes— 


Oh Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray | (Might they no more drink being from thy form ) 
Warblest at eve when all the woods are still, | Ev’n as to sleep whence we again arise,— 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day | Close their faint orbs in death. I fear, nor prize 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill— | Aught that can now betide—unshared by thee; 
Portend success in love: Oh, if Jove’s will | Yes,—love,when wisdom fails, makes Cythna wise, 

lave linked that am’rous power to thy soft lay, | Darkness and death—if death be true—must be 


[That with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill] | Dearer than life and hope, if unenjoyed with thee! 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom . .. asthou.. . hast! 


IX. Keats. [1796. 
sung too late. ats. [1796.] 


‘Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
WI. Burns. [1759.] | In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 

Oh happy Love! where love like this is found, IU ntil the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 

Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! Her soothed Jimbs, and soul fatigued away,— 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, Flown like a thought until the morrow-day,— 

And sage experience bids me this declare— | Blissfully havened both from joy and pain,— 

If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, | Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray,— 
ne dndial in this molancholy.vaie Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

Arete yal: , ted ; : 'As though a rose should shut, and be a bud i 
‘Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair aie. ves , again. 
n other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 


} 
eneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening | These selections might be exterded to 
' y, 


ale. Fe 
6 inearly the whole catalogue of British and 
_IV. Rocers. [1762.] i|American Poets; but a further collection of 
peri et ont ene ems: wished ~ me ‘them would become tedious, and perhaps un- 
€ chiid 1s born, y inany a pang enaeare ‘ eine T fo . . ca: 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his ery:— interesting. We must there ew close ; but 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye! in doing so we cannot refrain from giving 2 


He comes:—she clasps him:—to her bosom pressed | stanza from the popular novelist D’Israeli, 
le drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest... /who, though he has not entered the list of 
How sweet to feel the beatings of his heart . . . 


ee ‘professional poets—if we may so call them— 
Vatch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, iI I : 


e “occ neg Tore shictl i sere fc 
Bs he. con. —--echaust = mother’s love! |possesses powers which, if cultivated, would 
have given him a no mean rank among them. 
V. Scorr. [1771.] r The extract is made froma beautiful little 


Pair on the half-seen stream the sunbeams danced, poem in his Venetia, Book ii. Chap. Vv. 


Betraying it beneath the woodland bank; 
ad fair between the Gothic turrets glanced 
Broad lights, and shadows fell on frent and flank, X. D’Isracrus. 
Vhere tower and buttress rose in martial rank, | Within our heaven of love, the new-born star, 
ad girdled in the massive donjon keep; We long devoutly watched like shepherd kings, 
And from their circuit pealed o’er bush and bank |Steals inte light, and flouting from afar 
* matin-bell with summons long and deep, Methinks some bright transcendant seraph sings, 
echo answered still with long-resounding swcep. Waving with flashing light her radiant wings 
'Immortal welcome to the stranger fair! 





‘ 


VI. Campse.u. [1777.] | Tous a child is born!—With transport clings 
Love! in such a wilderness as this, The mother to the habe she sighed to bear, 
Vhere transport and security entwine, Of all our treasured loves, the long-expected heir 
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THE SOJOURNER. These afford great pleasure, knowled; : 
‘usefulness to man. Where the collec; . 
BY LIVINGSTON A. SARGENT. libraries is judicious, it affords means to - 





firm our religious principles, moral: spy, 


The invention of letters, or characters, is;ments, and political opinions. While jy 4: 
the greatest source of knowledge, information, fords means of confirmation, it convinces , he 
pleasure and profit. Mankind are invested/of errors and mistakes. s 
with two kinds of language; one is the im-; History is a source of great information : 
mediate gift of God—the other, the invention relating the contests, wars and bloodshed, te. HBeha 
of man. Language,which is naturaltoman, tween nations. Here the warrior gain, fine 
consists of sounds that are instantaneous, and'knowledge in the art of war,—policy ig |), be 
which assist us to communicate our thoughts'stratagems, bravery in his onsets, and gey. fect 
and ideas to each other with facility andjeralship in his retreats. Here the statesma, I 


abundant ease. Language that is permanent, learns the laws of nations, fidelity in treaties. 
is composed of certain charaeters which rep- here he learns to abhor treachery and barbar;. 
resent sounds that convey ideas by written'ty; here he learns to cultivate a love of hop. 
characters or printed letters. This language!or and punctuality in contracts and promise: 
conveys to our minds transanctions, arts and here he learns the overruling providence o/ 
sciences of past generations, and affords am-|God, which guides, controls and governs q 
ple means for transmitting to posterity and/nations and affairs. Here the moralist fore. 
nations yet unborn, our manners, religion, |bly and observingly remarks the inclinatio: 
government, commerce, navigation, history,/of the human breast to vice, treachery and 
&c. No earthly object is capable of such aibarbarity. Here he notices the few who 
variety of forcible expressions as a complete|like lonely oaks on an extended plain, stan 
speaker. He can regale the eye, exhibit the virtuously disposed, while the storms of in. 
human form in all its glory, delight the ear'quity and the raging depravity of man over. 
with the original of all music, feed the un-|turn and lay the rest prostrate in moral de. 
derstanding with its proper aliment, convey|filement. 
important truths, fill the imagination with ali! Here the divine’traces the complication ¢ 
that is beautiful, grand, sublime and wonder-|good, and evil in the human heart 
ful. . 'He learns that mankind have sought out m 
The genius of the great and learned lives, ny inventions to raise them: to honor, credi 
while the temporary habitation in which it,and happiness, all of which unite to rende 
resided, slumbers in the dust. We are|them more miserable and desponding. |: 
favored by the invention of letiers, with the/gloing colors he beholds the awful depravity 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of past of man, by which he is taught and convinced 
generations. The ars artium rose with alof the necessity of a change in the humajime 
light which dispelled the cloud of ignorance heart by the forcible impression of the Chrisie | 
—of superstition—of barbarity and cruelty. ‘tian faith in order to the full bruition of smear 
In 1444, the art of printing, invented by| glorious eternity. | 
Faust, arose with the beam of the glorious, Voyages and travels into foreign lan‘ 
effusions of knowledge and _ information.'and open a large source of information to ‘te 
Superstition and ignorance withered ; science| human mind, concerning the habits, manne" 
enlightened the benighted corners of the religion, commerce and transactions of boi 
earth, civilized and barbarious nations. Here we 
The invention of the art of printing opened learn the contrast between the civilized atl 
a great source of information, and an inesti-|the savage—between the heathen and th 
mable fund for improvement. Various are}christian—between the influences of the {a's 
the means, and unnumbered the sources/and true religion. We behold by idea & 
whence knowledge flows, by which the hu-junhappiness of heathenism, false religi 
man mind is enlarged and improved. So- and the blessed effects of the glorious reli 
cieties formed for the investigation and dis-|ion of the Prince of peace, on the moral, "4 
covery of knowledge in the arts and sciences/and religious life. 
afford a large field for improvement. | By contrasting the effects of false and tt 
In our American land, are many societies, religion, we are impressed with gratitu(e " 
literary and humane. Among the smaller'the Father of all good, that the lines hs" 
means for information and the enlargement fallen to us in pleasant places—that we har 
to the human mind, are _ social Bhraries:'a goodly heritage—that we have the s0v 
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‘the gospel echoing in our ears, from the 


jgspired scriptures and the pulpits of messen- 
cers ofpeace. 

* Biography, or the history of lives, gives 
be description of. the magnitude, proportion, 
‘neaments, occupation or profession, genius 
, acquirements, habits, morals, religion, 
yaracter, both public and private, tempera- 


ment disposition, influence and example, of 


he person or persons who is or are the sub- 
ects of the writer. 
Here we learn what is disgusting and im- 


poral, what is pleasing and commendable, 
hat is detrimental to happiness, influential 
» ¥lory, for the good of individuals and soci- | 


iy; what should be treated with indignity, 
nd what is worthy to be commended and 
nitatled. Here we learn human nature, 
oth uninfluenced and meliorated by religion. 
The contrast is great. Therefore study the 
sanan mind; despise the immoral and ‘love 
he moral. * The proper study of mankind is 
man. 
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revelation. Divinity, the noble employment 
of men, draws aside the curtain that darkens 
a prospect of the invisible world, and discov- 
ers what man is by nature, and what he 
ought to be by grace. The study of divinity 
from the inspired scriptures and the writings 
of men set apart by holy orders, gives an idea 
of the gospel system, the articles of belief, 
and practices of obedience. 

If such be the usefulness, satisfaction and 
advantages arising from the perusal of the 
various branches of literature, in the enlarge- 
ment of the human mind, and habituation to 
reflection and contemplation, we Jearn the 
honorableness of applying our minds to sech 
studies, which dignify the man, and exalt the 
‘christian. ‘Time spent in reading those 
‘books which confirm our religious belief, 
i'moral sentiments, and political opinions, 
'which are also conducive to re ctify errors 
‘and delusions, while they give the most ra- 
tional pleasure, they curb our sensual ap- 
| petites in scenes of riot and licentiousness, 


| 


Geography gives us an idea of the situa-|they assist the mind in rational and perti- 


jon and extent of countries and kingdoms. | 


ere we learn of the different nations thet 


phabit the globe; their language, their, 
odes of government, their military strength, | 


heir laws &c. Here we learn their polish 
nd manners, their habitations and cities, 


heir population, commerce, exports and im-_ 


ris, Inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ents, their climate and soil, means of edu- 


ation—in short, their characters and religion. | 
Unbounded is the source, and unlimited is 
ie means of useful knowledge arising from | 


estudy of Geography. It enlarges the hu- 
an mind and furnishes it with whatever is 
seful, profitable and honorable. 


Astronomy, the sublimest and noblest of 
i studies, gives an idea of the works of na- 


ire,and nature’s God. The distance and 


hagnitude, revolutions and relative situations, | 
ithe heavenly orbs, are pointed out by the. 
tudy of this pleasing and ecstatic science. | 
he greatness, power and wisdom of God | 


re clearly exhibited to the human mind, 
id man’s dependence manifested by astro- 
mical researches. 

Ethics teach us the natural fitness and 
uitness of right and wrong; by which we 
reled to search out the being, and provi- 


ence, the sovereignty and authority of God ; 


‘undoubted right to impose the laws of 


‘ure and obedience to moral rectitude. 
Natural religion furnishes the mind with 
utude, and a disposition to believe and 


‘lice in conformity to the doctrines of 


| 


nent conversation on topics of worth and use- 
fulness, while they dispel that fulsome non- 
sense,which is too often the subject of visiting 
circles, The basenes of the human mind for 
want of improvement in perusing useful 
books,produces that slander which 1s too often 
the production of the ignorant and unlighten- 
‘ed mind. 

| Ambition, in appearing like men, unanimi- 
ty in sentiment, and friendship, in reality, 
are assential to the prosperity of all societies, 
whether literary, humorous, or religious. 
Library associations, when a taste for reading 
is once established, form principles of useful- 
ness and improvement ; difliculties vanish, 
and ambition for promoting useful knowledge, 
and mental instruction, shines forth with all 
its lustre and grandeur, 


East Ra ndolph, 1845, 


Rememper tHe Wueri.—Let our rich 
men remember that their own offspring may 
sometime be poor, History tells of an an- 
cient conqueror who having harnessed sev- 
eral kings to his triumphal chariot, noticed 
one of them frequently looking back, and 
narrowly watching the wheel. The con- 
'queror asked why hedid so. “I was think- 
ing,” said he, “ how quick the top of that 
'wheel would come down into the dust, and 
the part now down would be on top.” The 
conqueror unharnessed him. Rich men! re: 
member the wheel. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE IN HEAVEN. 


**Js not the ye pel toil o’er paid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 

And see ye not up earth’s dark giade 
The gate of Heaven unclosed ? ”’ 


“ Saith the Psatmist,” “God setteth the 
solitary in families ; ” and truly it is one of 
the most beautiful of God’s dealings with the 
children of men. Binding them by this holy 
tie, he forms a link, over which death has 
virtually no power. Though the severing 
angel seems, at times, to have broken the rare 
chain, in truth, the loved still dwell among 
us. Too much do we account them lost who 
are but gone before, too much does sadness 
gather over the musing heart because the 
visible lineaments of parent, child, brother, 
sister, no longer greet the eye, nor their 
warm hand ours. Too much do we think of 
the distant hour of reunion. Those precious 
beings are still in our midst, rejoicing in 
joy, consoling in our sorrow, strengthening 
inour trial. To my own heartit is any- 
thing but a fancy, a visionary idea, a mere 
opinion, that the angels are siivartad round 
my copys [know it. [ feel the light 
touch of their wings in hours when the 
world is naught, and my own lonely, spirit- 
ual existence rity? om, I feel their promp- 
tings apart from those of God and my own 
conscience. I need no more revelations from 
heaven to assure me that the Word is true.— 
“ They are all ministering spirits ! ” 

If God had made the earthly family circle 
with all its mingling harmony and discord, 
smiles and tears, so dear, so beautiful, how 
perfect in beauty must be that home above 
over which He presides, who is infinitely 
wise, and eternally unchangeable! How 
delightful to know, amid ‘all the phases of 
feeling and action in mortal doings around 
us, that we are seen to be only under His 
influence, “ with whem is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning!” Whata joy 
to dwell in that family where no one speaks 
in other than a tone of gentleness, where no 
altered looks meet the returned messenger, 
no bidden guest receives a cold welcome, no 
peculiar emphasis suddenly chills the warm 
feelings of the heart, making them retreat to 
inner caves, and ofttime dooming them to 
early death! What joy to walk in the stea- 
dy, unvarying light of the one bright and 
morning Star, where the glad smile of rec- 
ognition may never be dimmed by any mist 
of prejudice or twice-told tale! We thank 


thee, Lord, that thou hast made so 
home for thy unworthy children, and 
thine aid that, at the last, we may not | 
enter into the glorious rest ! 

Ilove to think of those who will be » 
dear companions there ; it makes, oftentin< 
my pleasantest musing in solitary hours — 
The good, what by careful improvemen: 


spicuous niche in the temper of earthly fam, 
are now dwellers in that brightest family 
here they might have been lauded for - 


ness, rather than their genius, found the, 
ready admittance. But, 


** How beautiful is genius when combined 

With holiness ! O how divinely sweet 

The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touche 
By the soft hand of piety, and hung 

Upon Religion’s shrine, there vibrating 

With solenm music in the ear of God!” 


Not a few shall 1 mingle with, who wer 
never known to “the world” in any wa) 
who lived the life of God in the spirit, int) 
humblest seclusion ; who in 


‘* The trivial round, the common task, 


denied themselves, did good to others, thei: 
Father, and so laid up for themselves a tree 
sure to be enjoyed for ever. Feeling tha 
sufficient unto the day were the evils there 
of, they envied not those who spent thei 
nights in anxious toil and restlessness, but 
content with the few good things falling 
their lot here, dwelt with the more peculi 
satisfaction on their inheritance hercafter— 
There is something beautiful in the thougit 
of the poor and lowly on earth, crowned 1 
heaven with glory, made equal to the mim 
strel-king, the once weeping but now i 
joicing prophet, the glorious Isaiah, and the 
sainted Paul, when they were not meet '* 
the presence of a rich man on earth! ‘Ne 
many wise men, not many mighty, not mary 
noble; but the poor of this world, rich » 
faith, hath he chosen to be heirs of the king 
dom.’ O! who would not rather trust 
‘things which are unseen, than those wi 
stand in the world’s brightest blaze ? 





- mit 


SoMETHING FoR THE Tyros.—“* oO! © 
existence, give me an +,” said the Prin 
to his sweetheart. She immediately made 
a—athim,and placed a {7 between 
i’s. “Such an outrage,” said Faust, look 





ing *¥ at her, “is without a ||.” 


natural talents, make to themselves CON. 


nius rather than holiness; there, their ho! 
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THE RUINED SON. 


BY N. H. GRIFFIN. 


« He can fight his own way, if not, Jet him, 


get killed,” said a mother to one who expres- & 


sed an anxiety for her forward child. And 
what think you was the history of that child, 
yained under such culture? Did he live to; 
(ll some high sphere of usefulness in life— 
to adorn society—to gild the evening of his 
purent’s days, and in the fulness of his own, 
jepartin peace? Was his course such as, 
shed a bright and hallowed radiance on all, 
around? or was itone of waywardness and, 
crime, as Was its early promise? Alas! that! 
early promise was too fearfully fulfilled, the) 
shade which rested upon his opening life 
thickened and darkened as that life advanced.) 
Of the incidents of his youthful days I 
know little, save as they may be gathered 
from his general history. He was self-| 
willed and irritable; he was overbearing 
and proud; but whether these and other 
traits developed themselves fully in daily in- 
tercourse with his brothers and sisters I can-| 
not say with certainty. It is probable they 
did. How could it be othorwise when we) 
know that two of his brothers possessed char- 
acters and dispositions similar to his, and that, 
both of them after a short career came to an 





untimely end. If it were so; if the passions, 


of these ill-starred youths strove and warred| 
within the family circle; if there uncurbed| 
they gather strength for future strife, we will 
let it pass, and look at what in after time was 
done. 





Ata proper age he entered into business 
with allthe expectancy of youth. But his 
habits were careless and extravagant. He 
was proud of expenditure and show; he lov-| 
ed the wine-bottle and the card-table, and he 
failed. He repudiated his debts and in a dis- 
tant place sought to repair his ruined fortune. 
He began again, the same man, with the same 
reckless habits of business and dissipation,| 


- 
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‘and the same result followed. Hay ing squan- 
dered thousands of borrowed capital, and be- 


traved the confidence of such as had trusted 


him, he again fled the reach of justice to act 
anew a faithless part. 

But crime is progressive—and now he be- 
yan to develope that more desperate charac- 
ter for which he became distinguished, and 


of which he had all along given promise. If 


report be true he shared deeply in robbery 


and blood, which another was doomed to ex- 
‘piate alone. His, however, was to be x0 


‘doubtful share in crime. Vengeance he'd 
sworn on one, and death alone could satiate 
his wrath. He marked that victim, and in a 
‘chosen hour aimed his blow. For once it 
failed. Yet still his purpose faltered not. 
The thing was fixed; he mustdie. Month 
after month he prowled in search of an op- 


portunity to effect hisdark design. He hired 


the assassin’s guilty aid, and he himself 


Failing in this he shot 
‘him dead in broad d; aylight. He fled from 
justice to a foreign land, but not to live in 


waylaid his victim. 


penitence. He had not filled the measure of 


‘his crime until again he did the work of 
death. This done, to show his hardihood in 


 villiany, he boasted of his deeds and cloried 


in his shame. But sudden vengeance over- 
took him unawares. An outraged communi- 
ty dragged him from all forms of law, and in 
spite of prayers and cries, poured ten-fold 
death upon him in its most sudden and awful 


form. 


I have already said that his two brothers 


‘came to their end by violence. I might say, 


also, that a sister, divested of the gentleness 
peculiar to her sex, possessed the fury of a 
tigress. It was in fact a ruined family. But 
why? Because that motherruined it. Oth- 
er influences had their agency, but the most 
powerful was hers. She taught those les- 
sons of blood in language of which we have 
given a specimen. She gave the early 
tendency. The thirst for strife, the desper- 
ate resort, the cool revenge was hers. She 
taught those ruined sons the way to death. 
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She did itin their youth, and when they 
grew up they never forgot it. She sowed 
the seed—and she reaped the fruit. 

Oh, there is something in early parental 
impressions which is imperishable for good 
or evil! A mother’s voice pleading for 
righteousness and God can never be forgot- 
ten. The son may wander long in sin, may 
seem all but given over, and yet he will one 
day heed the voice of love, Its memory will 
come upon him when on life he is tempest 
tost, or doomed to death. And then he will 
turn and flee fromm the wrath to come. 

But let his early thoughts be turned to 
vice—let a mother’s hand lead him astray 
from God, and let her voice be heard in favor 
of carelessness and strife, or unbelief and sin, 
and all hope of his return is gone. His end 
is almost sure destruction. Unless rescued 
by abounding grace, he will be a “ ruined 
son.” Such was the subject of this notice. 
And now here live those the pathway of 
whose life he has made fearfully dark and 
dreary—whose hopes are blighted, and whose 
hearts are “smitten and withered like 
grass.” 


THE OLD ITALIAN INQUISITION. 

Tue Inquisition in the city of Venice, ai- 
ded by official informers and secret tribunals, 
became one of the most cruel engines of ty- 
ranny ever known, perhaps, under any goy- 
ernment. No man’s life, liberty or property 
was secure. When any fell under suspicion, 
they were privately arrested, and in most ca- 
ses they were heardofno more. Everything 
was conducted with the most profound secu- 
rity—the accused victim knew not the secret 
tongue that betrayed him, or the secret hand 
that stabbed him. Near the place, and sepa- 
rated only by a canal, is a prison; this pris- 
on is connected with the place by a high cov- 
ered bridge, called the Bridge of Sighs. 
This bridge has, or had, (for it is now closed 
up,) two passes; one leading from the prison 
into the council chambers, and another lea- 


dungeons under the palace itself. J), 
dungeons were also accessible from the pala 
by the secret passage, which was unknoy 
until the arena of these apartments of de. rn 
was laid upon by the French. Indeed, j; , 
said that the citizens genera!ly did not kno, 
of the existence of these wretched cells. Ho,, 
the trembling victims were led to torture and 
todeath. We visited these gloomy prisons. 
they were dark as night, and consisted eae) 
of one arch of heavy masonry, with a sing. 
hole for the purpose of respiration &c.— 
They had been generally lined with wood. 
bat Napoleon permitted the citizens to entey 
and tear out all that was moveable in these 
horrid cells. Here was a grated window. 
where the victims used to be strangled.— 
They were seated upon a block within, and » 
rope fastened at one end, passed through the 
grate and round the neck, and out again to 
a machine, by the turning of which the head 
and shoulders were drawn up to the grate, 
and the poor wretch was strangled by the cord 
that passed round his neck. Another place 
was fitted for decapitation, like a guillotine. 
The heavy knife, fitted to a frarne, was raised 
by machinery to the proper distance, (the 
victim being fixed in a right position,) when 
it fell and struck the head from the body, and 
a trench in the stone, and holes made for the 
purpose, conveyed the blood down into the 
water below. All this was done by night, 
and with the utmost privacy ; and here were 
the little arches in the wall where the execu- 
tioner placed his lamp while he performed 
his bloody work, 





A Facr.—The N. Y. Herald says it is 
confidently asserted that a poor young mau 
has but two alternatives—either go 1 
work or go to the d—l. A great number 
choose the latter. It is a singular choice, 
but those who make it may be seen any fine 


the streets, with stumps of cigars in the'! 





ding to other more private apartments and 


months. 


day, lounging in squads about the corners o! 
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AN EXCITING STORY. 
fr was a sultry evening towards the close 
of June, 1772, that Captain Harman and his 
Rastern Rangers urged their canoes up the 


Kennebec River, in pursuit of their savage | 


enemies. For hours they toiled diligently at 
the oar—the last trace of civilization was left 
behind, and the long shadows of the striking 
forest met and blended in the middle of the 
broad stream, that wound darkly through 
them. Atevery sound from the adjacent 
chores—the rattling of some night bird or the 
quick footstep of some wild beast—the dash 
of the oar suspended, and the Ranger’s grasp 
‘ichtened on his rifle. All knew the enter- 
prise 5 and that silence, which is natural to 
men who feel themselves in the extreme of 
moral jeopardy, settled like a cloud upon the 
midnight adventurers, 

“Hush—softly, men!” said the watchful 
Harman, in a voice which scarcely rose 
above a hoarse whisper, as his canoe swept 
round a rugged promontory, “ there’s a light 

All eyes were bent toward the 
A tall Indian fire gleamed up amidst 


ahead!” 
shore. 


the great oaks, casting a red and strong light | 


upon the dark waters. For a single and 
breathless moment the operations of the oar 
were suspended, and every ear listened with 
painful earnestess to catch the well known 
sounds which seldom failed to indicate the 
proximity of the savages. 


All was now silent. With slow and faint 
movements of the oar, the canoes gradually 
approached the suspected spot. The landing 
was effected in silence. After moving cau- 
tiously for a considerable distance in the 
dark shadow, the party at length ventured 

| within the broad circle of the light which at 
first attracted their attention. Harman was 
at their head, with an eye and hand as quick 
as those of the savage enemy whom he 
sought. 


The body of a fallen tree lay across the 
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he exclaimed, pointing to the tree, “ it’s the 
work’ of the redskins.”’ 

Smothered wrath glowed on the lips of 
the rangers as they bent grimly forward in 
the direction pointed out by their command- 
er. Blood was spilt on the rank grass, and 
a human hand—the hand of a white man— 
lay upon the bloody log. 
‘countenance worked with terrible emotion. 


There was not a word spoken, but every 


Had the rangers followed their own despe- 
rate inclination, they would have hurried 
recklessly on to the work of vengeance; but 





the example of their leader who had regain- 
ed his usual calmness and self-command, 
prepared them for a less speedy but more 
certain triumph. And, passing over ihe fear- 
ful obstacle in the pathway, and closely fol- 
lowed by his companions, he advanced 
steadily and cautiously to -the light, hiding 
himself and his party as much as possible 
behind the thick trees. In a few moments 
they obtained a full view of the object of their 
isearch. Stretched at their length, around a 
_ huge fire but at a convenient distance from 
it lay the painted and half naked forms of 
It was evident from their 
‘appearance that they had passed the day in 
one of their horrid revels, and that they were 
now suffering under the effects of intoxica- 
tion. Occasionally a grim warrior among 
them started half upright, grasping his tom- 
_ahawk, as if to combat some vision of his dis- 
| ordered brain, but unable to shake off the 


‘stupor from his senses, uniformly fell back 


| into his former position. 





| twenty Savages. 





The rangers crept nearer. As they bent 
their keen eyes along their well tried rifles, 
each felt sure of his aim. They waited for 
the signal of Harman, who was endeavoring 
to bring his long musket to bear upon 
the head of one of the most distant sava- 
ges. 

“Fire!” he at length exclaimed, as the 


path. As the Rangers were on the point of | sight of his piece interposed full and distinct 


leaping over it, the hoarse whisper of Har- 


man again broke the silence. ‘See here,” 


4 


between his eye and the wild scalp lock of 
ithe Indian, “ Fire, and rush on.” 
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Ihe sharp voice of the thirty rifles thrilled | PUBLIC OPINION. 
through the herrt of the forest. There wasa | scp A very changeable thing js » 

é ; | a v 
groan—a smothered cry—a wild convulsive | taste, the meteor of caprice, the ney.) 
moment among the sleeping Indians and all! bubble of the day. Its mutability is sce, 
again was silent. ‘the story of the painter who pleased ¢ 

The rangers sprang forward with their club- body, and nobody,—in the career of the «. 
bed rifles and hunting knives, but their work | tor, who lives to please,—of the author, y) 
was done. The red men had gone to their} writes to live,—of the editor—heayen . 

« | anit 4“ 2 | , 
last audit before the Great Spirit and 10! the mark—who daily caters for the publi 
sound was heard among them save the gurg-! maw, which swallows its millions ata me: 
. . . . } ate 
ling of hot blood from their lifeless bodies. | The life of an editor is the life of lives.) 


OR "a ‘confessions of an opium eater, and other em 
Tue Satrors Lire.—Any one who can) P 


describe with tolerable graphic correctness,the | 
strange scenes of a sailor’s existence, is sure | ofan editor, Some veteran of the press,— 
to secure a pretty numerous class of readers. what a story he could tell of ups and down: 
Sailors seer cert ay bo read aaa which or of the ins and outs of chequered life! 4, 
iw ¢ sea. Theremarkis| ,.,__ - 
ncribe Whggas called lle at sen editor is the man of all work, a miscellaneoys 
true, that there is Something, which they. ns 
who are confessedly “land lubbers” can, genteman w ho knows every body, and a jit. 
scarcely apprehend in the feelings and char-| tle of every thing. He is in the world an 
acter of one who, from his boyhood, has ' out of the world,—and lives in the past, the 
made the ocean his country, and a ship his’ present and the future. He must sometimes 
home. He seems to be freed at once from, “Lew ! : Bs 
the ties and from the wants of natare. Of, S°® 28¢ not seem to see,—sometimes hear 
> . . ' a J . 
the world round which he sails, he knows 2nd not seem tohear. He must be all thing 
nothing but the mere external appearance of to all men, or all men will be nothing to hin, 
the coasts. He leads a bold, adventurous, ! f{e must suit all tastes—hard task,— 
wandering life, which to all the rest of man-| aE pian ah a 
; . . en out of twenty he can please not two. 
kind Sppears ineflably uncomfortable, but When this heroies only deigns to praise, 
which to him habit renders not only agreea-| Sharp satire that, and that Pindaric ieee: 
ble, but absolutely necessary. ‘Then with} One likes the pheasant’s wing, and one the leg: 
what rapture does he spend his first week on| The vulgar boil, the learned roast the egg;— _ 
shore, after a long and perilous voyage 1} Hard task! to hit the palate of such guests.—E0. 
With what new and delightful emotions does | HOME a 
he look upon the panorama of crowded and ME AFFECTIONS. 
active society’ Dr. Johnson said, that the How sweet are the affections of social 
man who had interest enough to get into jail, ‘kindness! How balmy the influence of that 
should never think of going on board a ship;| 


‘regard which dwells around our own fie: 
but Dr. Johnson was “a fresh water swab”?\".© yi aah ae. 
side! Distrust and doubt darken “hot the 


of the most inveterate description, and proba- | ~~ 
bly did not know the difference between the | brightness of its purity—the carpings of iv: 
. Provte "and the “halliards,” or between! terest and jealousy mar not the harmony o! 
the “sheets” and the “sails.” He could ihat scene. Parental kindness and filial 


, ° . a ? y : : F 
have no sympathy with the sailor, and:knew be. -si¢y' blossom there in all the freshness 


not that ~ {ae | mS 
«The strange shapes of the mighty deep los eternal spring. It matters not if the wor! 


To him as children are.” is cold—if the selfishness and injustice 0 
What is said of Dr. Johnson is true, that! mankind return our warm sympathies barre. 
he would have had nochance on the quarter-| —if we can return to our own dear circles 
deck. If he had -said to the Captain,—} ond ask and receive all that our heart claims. 


“ Recollect, sir, 1 am the celebrated lexico- ali 
grapher ;” the Captain rosie probably only The exchange of our kindly affections in con 
have answered,—“ Recollect, sir, I can etize | Hdence and trust is the purest enjoyment 0 
a fellow up, and give him three dozen.” jour nature.—Ep. > 


fessions, would be nothing to the confessions 
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HE MERCHANT FARMER. 


— 





By MRS. S. J. HALE. 


‘* I'd rather breathe 
One moment’s breath, of morning on the hills, 
Than all the Indian woods, that ever burn’d 
On silver censers; and would rather see 
One leaf fall from the bough which misses not 
Its loss, than look upon the purple sweet 
Of richest tapestries, beflowered with ew 


«| don’t mean the educated men,” interrup- 
Dr. C.,in his peculiar and impressive 
anner—“educated people are alike every 





| ling every important measure of Government 
\than he was—that the occurrences of the 
|times, as they affected the interests of all 
classes, were better understood and more can- 
| didly canvassed by the farmers of this inland 
‘town, than by the merchants of New York. 
In short he found that he had much to learn; 
that skimming and reviews would not secure 
to him the reputation of knowledge ; and that 
-he must actually read books through, and 
also entire speeches and reports. He felt, 
| too, his own inferiority in point of judgment 
,on Many important subjects of national in- 
terest and improvement, when compared with 


these sagacious and reflecting dwellers in the 


! - 
here, | mean the masses, as they are called, ‘calm atmosphere of the country; and he be- 


.e laboring people, and I repeat, thatI nev- 
saw any who equalled the people of New 


;gan in earnest a thorough course of histori- 


cal and philosophical studies. These, with 


ampshire, particularly that congregation at) the assistance he rendered his father in get- 


harleston.”” 
lhave not now time to enter into an ex- 
nination of the causes which have stamped 


|ting in his harvest, and preparing the ground 
‘for another year’s crop, fully occupied his 


itime. He had no leisure for ennui; but he 


is character of excellence on the inhabitants! could not, by all his employment, keep the 


the “Granite State.” Are there not in- 
unces to justify the reverend gentleman’s 
inion! Look over the Union, and see 
hat a proud position the sons of this State 
cupy. A son of New Hampshire was cre- 
oda‘ Count of the Holy Roman Empire,” 
dacknowledged as the Benefactor of the 
ng¢dom of Bavaria. And a son of this 
ute is now the chief Naval Director of the 
tan of Turkey, and high in rank and in- 
ence. 

The love of his native State had taken 
ep root in the heart of George Waldron be- 
D. ehe left Charleston ; and often, while bu- 
inthe crowded mart of New York, or so- 
ming in other cities, or traveling in Eu- 
re, had he felt what one of our own poets 
sso beautifully expressed, when he thought 
his own home : 








“Oh, greener hills may catch the san 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France; 
And streams rejoicing as they run, 

Like life beneath the day-beam’s glance, 
y | May wander where the orange bough 
With golden fruit is bending low; 

And there may bend a brighter sky 

O'er fair and classic Italy— 

Yet unto thee, New England, still 

Thy wandering son shall stretch his arms, 
And | rude chart of rock and hill, 
Seem dearer than the land of palms.”’ 





ad yet George Waldron was not prepar- 
t the full measure of intelligence which 
tow discovered among the citizens of 
leston. He found his brothers, and the 
munity generally, better informed respec- 


3—12 





image of Lucy Miller from his thoughts. In 
the solitude of his morning walk, in the si- 
lence of the holy Sabbath, at the calm eve- 
ning hour, and even in his midnight dreams, 
her image was ever before him. Every ob- 
ject he saw, each familiar place he visited, 
recalled her to his fancy, such as she was in 
her lovely childhood, when her warm, inno- 
cent affections were breathed out to him with 
the freedom of the wild bird’s song. “Has 
she forgotten alk the scenes and associations ?” 
he would say to himself—* Could she forget 
me? Do none of these tender remembrances 
soften her heart towards me?” 

They seldom met. He had called at her 
father’s the day after his arrival; the old 
man received him most cordially, and Lucy's 
sweet face was lit up with such a bright 
smile of welcome, that George for a 
short time fancied that she understood his 
feeling and returned his affection. But she 
soon became reserved in her manner, even 
cold, he thought; he was embarrassed, and 
after an hour’s conversation, chiefly with her 
parents, on different subjects, he leftille house 
resolving to see Lucy as little as possible. 
She seemed to lave formed the same resolu- 
tion, She never came to visit, as liad been 
her custom, his mother, but pleaded her nu- 
‘merous engagemenis at home; and the one 
which she did not plead, made George feel 
that there was an insurmountable barrier to 
all intercourse between them. 

“ We will have a glorious time at Thanks- 
giving!” said Sam Waldron to his mother, 
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* All our fatnily will then be gathered togeth- 
er, like the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles. | 
Ido wish, George, you had a wife; we 
should make up just a round dozen of chil-| 
dren and grandchildren for our parents to' 
feast.” 

‘| want no wife,” said George. 


“ Pho!—none of your single-blessedness | 


sentiment here,” replied Samuel—* A far- 
mer does want a wife, he cannot be comfor'a- 
ble or prosperous without one. Adam was 
wretched, even in Paradise, till a wife was 
given him.” 

“And lost Paradise in consequence,” re- 
torted George. 

« But his wife went with him, which made 
all earth an Eden, as you will find your po- 
sition is, brother George, when you are qui- 
etly settled here with the girl of your choice,” 
replied the other. 

George sighed. as he answered that he 
saw no prospect of a choice for himself. 

“ Why there are twenty of the prettiest 
and best girls in the world now living in 
Charleston; bat I advise you to turn your 
chief regards to the young lady you met at 
brother John’s the other evening.” 

“ Miss Fanny Stevens?” 

“ The same; a fine girl she is, talented, 





handsome, and besides, her father is rich.” 

“Then I will 
George, decidedly, “I am too poor to seek a 
rich wife.” 

“ But if she is williwg "— 

“No matter; I should despise myself and 
hate my wife, if I married for money, said 
George. 

“ But you may marry her for love,” per- 
sisted Samuel. . 

“IT shall never marry Fanny Stevens for 
love,” replied George. 

Yet she was just the character to interest 
a man who was suffering from disappointed 
affection. . Full of spirit and vivacity, with a 

“highly cultiyated mind, and a fine expressive 
face, “toner Stevens soon drew George Wal- 


by th rms of her conversation, and patt- 
ly by act with which she mingled the 
name and praises of Lucy Miller with all the 
descriptions she gave him of the events which 
had transpired in the village, she contrived 
to interest his feelings, and held him in ma- 
ny a tete-n-tete, which was quite a triumph, 
as he was the lion par excellence of the sea- 
son. 

The good people of Charleston attributed 
the misfort unes of George entirely to “the 


dron * her fascinating society, and partly 
et 


not think of her,” said | 





hard times,” and gave him full credit fo; «, 
generous use he had made of wealth yi, 
he possessed it; they therefore treated },, 
with the same, or, indeed, more respect tj 
they would have done had he returned jy, 

fluence. The farmers were all proud \. 
he had adopted their calling—the merely 
were glad he had not intruded into the, 
so every body praised and honored him, 

Thus the winter wore away. On the % 
of February, the birth-day of Washing, 
was celebrated at Bellows’ Falls, a roa 
little village about ten miles from Charles 
There was to be a grand ball and supper; , 
the beaux and belles of the country roy 
were invited. George attended Fanny & 
vens, and Lucy Miller was there with } 
Doctor. They had a very gay time, anj 
was considered a settled point that Geo 
Waldron, if he had not proposed to ¥ 
Stevens, would certainly do so soon, as} 
scarcely danced or conversed with any ot} 
lady. : 

Towards the close of the evening he fo 
himself standing near Lucy—he had rema 
ed that her cheek was very pale, and now] 
thought she looked sad and weary, and 
inquired after her health in a tone of s 
anxious tenderness that she could scar 
prevent the tears gushing from her eyes, 
she assured him in a low voice that she 
very well. 

“ And happy, I hope?” 

“T ought to be so,” was ber answer. 

“Happiness is not duty, but feeling," 
plied George, earnestly. 

“Yet the wise tell us we must perform 
duties if we would secure the true and! 
ing enjoyment,” she answered with as 
but it was so sad that it quite melted 
heart of George. 

“ She is not happy,” thought he. “ 
have | not used the privilege of a co 
which she would certainly have accorded 
though she was engaged, to discover 
cause of her sorrow? Perhaps | migii! 
assist her.” He moved closer to het 
and bending towards her, said—* Lucy, 
once called me cousin and brother—w!! 
now consider me as such ?” 

She ,started, and raised her dark ¢y 
his; they were filled with tears. He 
about to take her hand, but Doctor J 
as and claimed it for the last@ 
e 


{ 


eorge shrunk back, and thought—® 
nga ed; she belongs to another—” 
fuol [ am to think she needs comior 
me. 
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: The spring with all its promises and cares | will be happy. George, she loves you -in 
ysathand. John Waldron had on his her delirium she has constaatly called on you 
ma large plantation (as it would be called |—since she recovered her senses, she has 
England) of the Sugar Maple, from which ; told Doctor Jocelin all—her early love for 
» made about five hundred pounds of sugar | you—and that she cannot marry him. He 
qually. As this farm had formerly be- is coming to see you—there he is now. I 
ged to his father, George was familiar) will retire to my room ; but, my son, be very 
uh the whole ground, Often, when a boy, | tender to the Doctor’s feelings; he is strug- 
x] he assisted in tapping the trees, gather-| gling hard to act the noble part of a friend to 
x the sap and boiling it down; and always,| Lucy. Be just to him.” 
‘li he went to New York, was at the “ sugar- | What passed between these two young 
ng off.” And now while he was assisting |men was never known; the result was that 
is brother in the labors of sugar making,| George immediately called at Mr. Miller's, 
is mind was full of the recollection of those and left a note for Lucy—the next day she 
appy days, when Lucy Miller, the darling| was able to see him—and the marriage was 
ile fairy, was ever by his side, asking ques- | fixed for the first of June. Before that time 
ons with her bright eyes as well as soft, | arrived Doctor Jocelin had removed to Mo- 
eet voice—and thanking him for bis gift of bile, where he hada brother residing, who 
e first wild violet and the ground laurel | was anxious to have him enter into practice 
ith kisses as wellas words. “I cannot live! in that growing city. 
ere,” thought he, “and I will not. Imust! George is now settled with his parents, 
urn to active business,to the hurry and | and so happy in his situation of an independ- 
sile of the city, and forget that I ever pla-| ent farmer, that although he has received the 
dmy happiness upon the chance of retain-| most flattering offers and pressing entreaties 
g the heart of the woman because as a child | to join the old firm of Harris, Sturtevant & 
be had loved me. As well expect the fruits | Co.. in New York, he steadily declines. He 
summer will retain the beauty and fra-| says that, if one fourth part of the merchants 
ance of their opening buds. I will struggle | would become farmers it would be better for 
» longer here to subdue my passion—lI wil}; the country and the individuals themselves, 
)far away where nothing shall remind me|and that the lords of the soil are the legiti- 
her.” /mate aristocracy of our Republic, which dig- 
That evening George returned to his fath-| nity he means to ptgserve, Cincinnatus like, 
¢"@™ar's; he had been with his brother for sever-| by holding his own plough. 
¥ days, and had heard nothing from home.}| Mr. Samuel Waldron declares that the for- 
-m@mes mother greeted him warmly, but he saw tune-teller was right—Lucy loved a mer- 




















d \gmmee had been weeping. \chat and married a farmer, which was cer- 
ol Thave just come from Mrs. Miller’s,” | tainly true. 
ed be said. “ 

“Well "— | The Yazoo Democrat tells the following :—Hallo 


r “Lucy is quite ill.” 
comm | Not dangerously, mother ? 


mister, did you see a dog come by here that looked 
She cannot like he was a year or a year and a half or two years 


ded Psi : old??? said a Yankee to a, countryman at the road 
ret heat is thought she is very danger-',.,, 

rht fi Sy i . ini og Y y . . . . 
am Fy sie bee wine ceri psec a “«Yes,”’ said the countryman thinking himself 
ae | (Ot b x 7 .» quizzed, he passed about an hour or our anda 
cys all at Bellows Falls she has failed rapid- half or two hours ago, and is now about ile or a 
‘il Now a fever has set in, and she has) 6°» 


| mile and a half or two miles ahead, and he had a 


en quite delirious.” ; . . 
eorge sunk into a chair, covered his face tail abet an inch or an inch and a half or two inchs 


th his hands and grorned aloud. His moth-. long ! ; 
approached, bending down her face to; “ That'll do,’’ said the Yankee: ‘‘ you’re inta 
said in a calm, clear voice—“ My son do, ™° about a feet, or a feet and a half or two feet!" 
ilove Lucy Miller?” 
Do 1 love ber?” he repeated, starting | A man with a tall thin wife remarked, that what- 
“Yes, a thousand times better than my , ever be might have on his table, he was always sure 
a life, Oh, why cannot I lay down my ,tohave a spare rib at dinner; ‘* and,’ he added, 
‘0 save her?” very ingeniously, ‘*‘ it is something of which I am ex, 
She will be saved, I trust, and you both’ 'remely fond, I assure you.” 
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THE OLD SUGAR HOUSE PRISON. 


The following interesting sketches and 
reminiscences of the old Sugar House in 
Liberty street, New York city, used by the 
British in the Revolution as a prison for con- 
fining American prisoners, and in which the 
most painful and appalling sufferings were 
endured, have been published in a communi- 
cation in the New World, from Grant Thor- 
burn, otherwise known as Laurie Todd: 


Among the many who visited this prison 
forty years ago, I one day observed a tall, 








thin, but respectable looking gentleman, on 
whose head was acocked hat—an article not 


dingly three of our officers put on red en, 
and walked to friend B.’s where they 
found the color of their uniforms was a pay, 
port to his best wine. As the glass wey 
round, his Joyal ideas began to shoot fort} ,, 
loyal toasts and sentiments. Our offices 
were now sure of their man. | was one of, 
party who went with wagons, and everyth),, 
necessary to ease him of his stores. = * 

On the following evening, that matin 
might pass quietly, we put on the Bria 
uniforms. Arriving at the house, we jnjy. 
med Mr. B. that the army were in want ¢ 


G28 


an inventory, being afraid we might be int 
cepted by the Americans: but he must mat 
out, his bill from memory, carry it to 


entirely discarded in those days—and a few;}commissary at New-York, and get his py 
dozen snow-white hairs gathered behind and|The landlord looked rather serious at \ 


tied with a black ribbon. On his arm hung 
—not a badge, or a cane, nor a dagger; but 
a handsome young lady who I learned from 
him was his daughter, whom he had brought 
two hundred miles to view the place of her 
father’s sufferings. He walked erect, and 
had about him something of a military air. 
Being strangers, I asked them in; and before 
we parted | heard 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRISONERS : 


“ When the Americans,” he began, “ had 
ossession of Fort sraprreen,ee the North 
Biverait being the only post they held at 
that time on York Island—I belonged toa 


wholesale mode of doing business, but ast) 
wagons were loading up he found remo 
strance would be in vain. Jn less than a 
hour his whole stock of eatables and drinks 
bles were on the road to Fort Washingt» 
By the direction we took he suspected th 
trick, and alarmed the outports of the Briss 
army. In fifteen minutes we heard the sous 
of their horses’ hoofs thundering along & 
hind us; but they were too late and we ¢ 
itsafe. He got his revenge however ; for! 
three days thereafter our fortress was stor 
ed by Gen. Kniphausen on the North, Ges 
Matthews and Lord Cornwallis on the Ea 
and Lord Percy and Sterling on the Sout 










aomapeny. of light infantry, stationed there on 
duty. 


mined to reduce that garrison to the subjec- 
tion of the British if possible. Our detach- 
ment at that time was short of provisions,and 
as Gen. Washington was at Fort Lee, it was 
a difficult matter to supply ourselves from the 
distance without the hazard of interception 
from the enemy. There lived on the turn- 
ike, within a mile of our post a Mr J. B. 
his m@ikept a store well supplied with 
rovisions and groceries, and contrived to 
eep himself neutral, selling to both parties ; 
but he was strongly suspected of favoring the 
British, by giving them information, &c. 
Some of our officers resolved to satisfy 
themselves, and if they found their suspicions 
just, they thought it would be no harm to 
make a prize of his stores, especially as 
the troops were much in need of them. 
From prisoners, and clothes stripped from 
the slain, we had always a supply of British 
uniforms for officers and privates. Accor- 






he American army having retreated 
from New-York, Sir William Howe deter-| 






So fierce and successful was the attack, th 
twenty seven hundred of us were taken pr 
oners, and numbers of them with mysel 
marched to New-York, and lodged in Cro 
street [pow Liberty street] sugar house. — 

“Tt is impossible,” he continued, “to 
scribe the horrors’of that prison. It was! 
a healthy man being tiedto a putrid carca 
[ made several attempts to escape, but ala] 
failed, and at last began to yield to despa 
| caught the jail fever, and was nigh ™ 
death. At the same time | became acqu2! 
ted with a young man among the priso® 
the wretchedness of whose lot tended by 
parison to alleviate my own. He was br 
intelligent and kind. Many a long ™ 
weary night he set by me of my bed 
straw, consoling my sorroWs, and beg!’ 
the dreary hours with his interesting his 
He was the only child of his wealthy * 
doating parents, and had received a lit 
education ; but despite their cries and 
he ran to the help of his country aga'ns'' 
















mighty. He had never heard from his! 






* 
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rents since the day he left their roof. 


yy } . . . 
hey |lock and unlock a certain door twice, beiry 


jay near his heart but there was one whosejgiven, Henry and myself slipped out, aud 


image Was graven there as with the point of| 


s diamond. 

He, too, had the fever in his turn; and ] 
chen, as much as in me lay, paid back to him 
iny debt of gratitude. ‘ My friend,” he 
would say to me, “if you survive this deadly 
hole, promise me you will go to the town of 
H——. Tell my parents & Eliza, I perished 
here a captive, breathing the most fervent 


him by hope, feeble as it was. “Teil me 
not,” he would add, “of hopes of reunion ; 
there is only one world where the ties of af-| 
fection will never break, and there, through 
the merits of him who was taken from _ pris- 
oninto judgement, for our sins, I hope to 
meet them.” 

The crisis over, he began to revive, and in 
a few days was able to walk, by leaning on 
myarm. We were standing by one of the 
narrow windows, inhaling the fresh air, on a 
certain day, when we espied a young woman 
trying to gain admittance. After parleying 
for some time, and placing something in the 
hand of the sentinel, she was permitted to 
enter this dreary abode. She was like an 
angel among the dead. After gazing eager- 
ly around for a moment, she flew to the arms 
of the recognized lover, pale and altered as 
he was. It was Eliza. The scene was af- 
fecting in the extreme. And while they 
wept, clasped in each other’s arms, the pris- 
oners within, and even the iren hearted Hes- 
sian at the door, caught the infection. She 
told him she received his letter, and informed 


crept on our hands and knees along the back 
wall of the Middle Datch Church, meeting 
the parents and Eliza by the Scotch Church 
in Cedar street. As quick as thought, we 
were on board a boat, with two men and our 
oars, on the North River. Henry pulled for 
love, I for life, and the men for a purse; so 
that in thirty minutes after leaving the sugar 


house, we stood on Jersey shore. 
prayers for their happiness.” I tried to cheer| 


‘ 


In less than a month, Eliza was rewarded 
for all her trials with the heart and hand of 
Henry. They now live not far from Elisa- 
bethtown, comfortable and happy. with a flock 
of olive plants around their table. I spent 
a day and night at their house last week, re- 
counting our sorrows and present joys.” 

Thus the old man concluded; simply ad- 
ding that he himself now enjoyed a full share 
of earthly blessings, with a grateful heart to 
the Giver of all good. 

It is well to snatch from oblivion a spot so 
interesting in revolutionary tradition as was 
the sugar house prison in Liberty street. 
Within fifty feet to the Eastward of the Mid- 
dle Dutch Church, is the spot on which stood 
this bastile, into which many entered, but 
from whence few returned. The bell which 
now calls you to church is the same by which 
those prisoners took their note of time.— 
Many, very many, counted twelve as they 
lay on their bed of straw. Before the bell 
again tolled for one, they had gone to happi- 
er climes. 

Since writing the above, the religious ser- 
vices in this church have come to a final 





his parents of its contents; but not know- 
ing how to retérn an answer with safety, she, 
had traveled through perils by land and wa-) 
ter to see her Henry. 

This same Hessian sentinel had served us 
our rations for months past, and from long 
intimacy with the prisoners, was almost con- 
sidered as a friend. Eliza, who made her 
home with a relative in the city, was daily 
admitted by the management of this kind- 
hearted man; andthe small nourishing no- 
tions she brought in her pockets, together 
with the light of her countenance, which 
caused hergp brighten whenever she appear- 
ed, wrough@™m cure as ifby a miracle. Ina 
few days thereafter, however, by the help of 
an ounce or two of gold,and the feelings of 
our Hessian friend, a plan was concerted for 
meeting them. 

His turn of duty was from twelve till two 





o'clock that night. The signal, which was to 


close. The workmen are now engaged in 
fitting it up for a post-office. The walls will 
probably not be altered ;and from their thick- 
ness and the durable nature of the stene with 
which they are built, under a fostering gov- 
ernment the building may yet stand many 
centuries, as a landmark wherein the En- 
glish cavalry kept a ridingschool, and within 
fifty feet of which once stood the sugar house 
prison of revolutionary memory. 





A negro fellow the other day got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives.— Union Star. 


Many a white man has got himself into trouble by 
marrying only one. 





tc A young lady wishing to address a Mr. Leg- 


get, called him Limb-it. Somebody inquired the 
reason. She said, ‘*Oh, me! I should have fainted 
if I had said leg to a gentleman,”’ 
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RESPONSE OF THE HOME-COMERS. HAPPINESS. 
BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. Happiness! aye—happiness! for that j 
ball ‘ , 4 : be 
Hair, Land of Green Mountains, whose valleys and all the strife, turmoil and struggle of ast 
streams Each individual is for self engaged in the 
Are fair as the Muse ever pictured in dreams ; search—and each pursuing his own cause. 


Where the stranger oft sighs with emotion sincere,— | > ; 
Ah, would that my own native home had been here! | How various the means! how wild the 


,schemes to attain the grand prize! Some 


Hail, Land of the lovely, the equal, the brave, | 
Never trod by the foe, never tilled by the slave; pursue the quiet pathway of domestic enjoy: 
ment —concentrating every hope and joy 


«Where the lore of the world to the hamlet is brought, 

And specch is as free as the pinions of thought, Se 5 

within the limits of their own household— 
But, blest as thou art, in our youth we gave ear f . , , are 
‘To hope when she whispered of prospecta more dear, | /OTgetting that every man ts their brother, 
bce + hills and the vales teem with garlands un- | and that kindness and duty cannot be confip. 

told, | ’ : ’ J : : 

And the rainbow ne’er flies with its jewels and gold. | ed to eee fireside. Those who cir. 
Yet chide uot too harshly thy truants grown gray |cumscribe the bounds of goodness, charity 


In the chase of bright phantoms that lured us astray; and |:ind offices, too often find that the nar. 
For weary and lone has our pilgrimage been 
From the haunts of our childhood, the graves of our 


row limits of the circle have also confined 


kia. ‘the meusure of their reward to the boundary 
Nor deem that with us, out of sight out of mind ‘where they have planted their seed. Are 
Won. te homes and the hearts we left saddened ~ they satisfied with the return? has the heart 


all it asks—all it seeks—in the narrow path- 


way of doing good to those only who love 


Yes, when far away from thee, Land of our birth, | 2 _ 
We have mused mid the trophies andTemples of earth, | and do good to us? Is not the Pepe MEM 
Our thoughts, like thy spring-birds flown home o’er | More elevated—more soul-thrilling, when we 


| . . . 

In ais ll and night-dreams have still been with pr Paty ae be that “ have repaid ‘unkind. 

+ aly ness with kindness—injustice by justice—ha- 
tred with love? If so, what lesson has the 
act taught us? Does it not teach that in 
the exercise of the principles of pure benev: 
olence, love and charity, consist the noble and 
most satisfying enjoyment of man? that in 
the exercise of love only, as unbounded as 
Omniscient goodness, can wélook for happi- 
ness which satisfies the soul. Supreme wis- 
dom has implanted within the mind of man 
a principle which vibrates with sympathetic 
touch to the poet’s sentiment, when he says, 


Ae the hive to the bee, as her nest to the dove, 
‘These, these have been ever our centre of love. 





THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER, 


BY WHITTIER. 
She rose from her delicious sleep, 
And put away her soft brown hair, 
And in a tone as low and deep 
As love's first whisper, breathed a prayer ; 
Her snow white hands together pressed, 
Her blue eyes sheltered in the lid, 
The folded linen on her breast, 
Just swelling with the charms it hid, 
And from her long and flowing dress 
Eseaped a bare and snowy foot, 
Whose step upon the earth did press 
Like a new snow-flake, white and mute: 
And then from slumbers soft and warm, 
Like a young —_ fresh from heaven, 
She bowed that slight and matchless form, 
And humbly prayed to be forgiven. 
Oh, God, if souls unsoiled like these, 
Need eels mee from thy throne ; 
If she upon bended knees : 
Our holiest and our purest one ; 
She with a face so clear and bright, 
We deem her some stray child of light ; 
If she with those soft eyes in tears, 
Day. after day, in her young years, 
Must heel and pray for grace from thee, 
What far, far deeper need have we ! 
How hari y, if she win not heaven, 
Will our wild errors be forgiven. 


** Virtue alone is happiness below.’ 


We know this—we feel it—but ah! how 
few fill out the principles of their own covic- 
tion! Most men are so anxious about the 
forms and ceremonies of goodness that they 
can hardly have time to practi@™® upon its 
precepts. They have so much of punctillio 
concerning the etiquette of charity and duty, 
that the spirit can scarcely find entrance in 
their bosoms. The outward appearance will 
‘procure the applause of the multitude; but 
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it ig the music of the spirit’s tone alone that/man has never yet been planted. ’ 
‘into an ocean yet vaster, the whole bed of 
which acknowledge their influence. Through 
i\what varieties of climate have they passed ? 
On what scenes of lonely and sublime nag. 
Inificence have they gazed? Have they pen- 
etrated 


can quicken our own pulse to the throb o 
joy: To be happy we must feel as wel! as 
perform the duties of kindness. Unbound- 
ed, as well as pure benevolence, is required 
to reap the reward of “ well done and faith- 
ful,” When we limit or circumscribe the 


feld of our action to our own family, friends, | 


and kindred, we leave that “ undone” which 


They flow 


The hoary forests, still the bison’s screen 
Where stalked the mammoth to his shaggy lair, 
Through paths and alleys, roofed with sombre green 
‘Thousands of years before the silent air. 


duty and “ perfect love” require at our hands. | Was pierced by whizzing shafts of hunter's keen? 


: aT | 
Constant and continued exercise in the broad’ 
feld of duty, can only yield the meed which| 
every man secks. This duty we owe our! 


In short, when the traveller has asked and 
answered these questions, and a thousand 
others, it will be time enough to consider how 


Creator; and every creature that he has cre-|far the scenery would be improved by rocks 


ated hasaclaim upon us. 
good to all, if we would reap the fruition of 
our desires. —Eb. 


ee ee a | 


CHARACTER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


It has been the fashion with travelers to 


and beauty. Most certainly it has neither. 
But there is no scenery on earth more strik- 
ing. ‘The dreary and pestilential solitudes, 
untrodden save by the foot of the Indian ; the 
absence of all living objects, save the huge 
alligators which float past apparently asleep, 
and an occasional vulture, attracted by its 
impure prey on the surface of the waters; 
the trees, with a long and hideous drapery 
of pendant moss, fluttering in the wind; and 
the giant river rolling onward the vast vol- 
ume of its dark and turbid waters through 
the wilderness—from the features of one o! 
the most dismal and impressive landscapes 
on which the gye of man ever resied. If 
any one thinks proper to believe that such 
objects are not in themselves sufficient, I beg 
to say that 1 differ with him in point of taste. 
Rocks end mountains are fine things undoubt- 
edly, but they could add nothing of suablimity 
tothe Mississippi. Pelion might be piled on 
Ossa, Alps on Andes, and still to the heart 
and perceptions of the spectator, the Missis- 
sippi would be alone. It can brook no rival, 
and it finds none. No river in the world 
drains so large a portion of the earth’s sur- 


face. It.js the traveler of the earth five 
thousand § more than two-thirds the di- 
ameter of the globe. The imagination asks, 


whence come its waters, and whither tend 


they? They come from the distant regions 
of pbs vo where the foot of civilized 


We must do! 





and mountains. He may then be led to 
doubt whether any great effect can be produ- 
ced by a combination of objects of discordant 
character, however grand in themselves. 
The imagination is perhaps susceptible but 
ofa single powerful impression at a time. 
Sublimity is uniformly connected with unity 


of object. Beauty may be produced by the 
talk of the Mississippi as wanting grandeur 


happy adaption of a multitude of harmoni- 
ous details; but the highest sublimity of ef- 
fect can proceed but from one glorious and 
paramount object, which impress its own 
character on everything around.—The pre- 
vailing character of the Mississippi is that of 
a solemn gloom. I have trodden the passes 
of Alp and Appenine, yet never felt how aw- 
ful a thing is Nature, until I was borne on its 
waters through regions desolate and uninhab- 
ited. Day after day, night after night we 
continued driving right downward to the 
south ; our vessel, like some huge demon of 
the wilderness, bearing fire in her bosom, 
and canopying the eternal forest with the 
smoke of her nostrils. How looked the 
hoary river god,I know not ; nor what thought 
the alligators, when awakened from their 
slumbers by a vision so astounding. But 
the effect on my spirits was such as I have 
never experienced before or since. Conver- 
sation became odious, and J passed my time 
in a sort of dreamy contemplation. Atnight 
I ascended to the highest deck, and lay for 
hours gazing listlessly on the sky, the forest 
and the waters, amid silence only broken by 
the clanging of the engine. All this was 
very pleasant; yet, till I had reached New 
Orleans, | mane scarcely have smiled at the 
best joke in the world, and as for raising a 
laugh—it would have been quite as easy to 
uadrate the circle.—Hamilton’s Men and 
Minis in America, ™ 
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RESEARCHES OF SCIENCE. 
It appears from several of the British 


Magazines, (in which honorable allusion is 
made to the researches of Prof. Morse,) that 





a discovery has been lately made in London, | 
somewhat similar to the one recently report- 
ed to have been made in Cincinnatt, for light- | 
ing cities, houses, &c.,at a moderate expense | 
by means of electricity. The present age is_ 
indeed making improvements and advancing 
in practical science with lightning speed. | 
And it is by no means impossible that these | 
apparent discoveries, matured by further ex-| 
periment, may lead to most important results. | 
Under the direction of science, man may 
thus, with his simple instruments, lay 
hold of the exhaustiess stores of electricity 
pervading the atmosphere and earth, and 
render them not only harmless, but for these 
and other purposes, yet to be discovered, ob- 
viously and eminently beneficial. This idea 
surely is not more extravagant or wonderful, 
than that, more than half a century ago, a 
thread, in the hand of Franklin, should have 
been used to disarm the thunderbolt, or that 
the same element can now, by means of 
Morse’s Telegraph, be employed to carry in- 
telligence thronghout the nation in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

Where the press and all~the avenues of 
thought are free, and genius is encouraged, 
and especially where the light of Inspiration 
is open to all, we are to expect new discover- 
ies and constantly increasing facilities for im- 
provement, both in the moral and physical 
world. As yet, to adopt the sentiment of the 
acknowledged prince of human science, we 
have only gathered a few pebbles, here and 
there, along the fathomless ocean of truth 
and knowledge. But, amid abounding sel- 


cee —— + 


of present attainments, forget our ignorg,,, 
our relations, our. dependence, or our bes 
means of improvement; but rather, like New. 
ton, thankfully adore and reverently congsy), 
that Almighty Being, 


Whose will supreme the changing winds periorm 
Who wields the lightning and directs the storm. 

Who, though he rules all worlds, and thrones of |; 
Yet calls the humble spirit his delight. 


ahs 
s**) 


Ep 








AN ELEGANT DESIGN. 

While Washington, after Serving his 
country faithfully for many years, was liviog 
in retirement at Mount Vernon, a Mrs. Va; 
Berschel, an intimate friend of the family 
presented Mrs. Washington on her illusip}. 
ous husband’s birth day, with an elegant fap. 
cy piece, designed and executed by hersel; 
The bust of the Hero was well painted, ang 
the likeness tolerably well preserved. Nea; 
it were the Ture Sisters, one of whom ap. 
peared to be occupied in spinning the thread 
of his life—the second in winding it—and 
the third was withheld by the strong arm oi 
the Genius of Immortality from applying to 
it the fatal shears—while Fame from her ad- 
amantine rock, snatches the thread and bears 
it offto eternity. It was a beautiful and ap. 
propriate tribute on the President's Birth-day. 
The following lines were inscribed beneath 
the picture : 


In vain the sister’s ply with busy care, 

To reel off years from Glory’s deathleas heir ; 
Frail things may pass—His Fame shall never die, 
Rescued from Farr by IMmorTALiry. 





We expected ere this to have had some 
engravings with which to embellish the Gem. 
At the time of issuing our prospectus we 
had sent to New York for®€ome, and had 
hardly a doubt of procuring them. We are 
exceedingly sorry to say that we have been 
disappointed in this expectation. Whether 
we are able or not to give many engraavings, 
we shall at least do the best we can to make 
the Gem worth the price we ask for it. 








fishness, the spirit of honest investigation and 
true desire for the advancement of society is 
increasing; and we are obviously on the 
threshold of new developements of the wis- 
dom, and the resources, and paternal care of 


Omnipotence. 


A man with a large family was complaining of the 
difficulty of supporting them all. ‘* But,’’ saids 
friend, ‘* you have sons big enough to help you now.” 
‘* The difficulty is, they are too big ork,’’ was 
the answer. 








Hr Mr. L. G. Eld 





Let us fot, then, in the pride or satisfaction 


ling agent for the Green Mountain Gem. 


is an authorized travel- 





